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DESCENT FROM THE CROSS. 


After our Lord had been nailed to the cross between 
two thieves, and after his cruel sufferings had been ended 
‘by death, and his side had been wantonly pierced by the 
Spear of the soldier, one of ‘his disciples named Joseph, 

‘ who lived at Arimathea, went to Pilate, and asked per- 
mission to take away his body and bury it. And Pilate 
gave him ‘leave. 

So he went with others, and took away the body. And 
Nichodemus, who first came to Jesus by night, brought a 
large quantity of myrrh and aloes; and they took some 
clean linen cloth, and wound it round the body, with the 
Spices, as that was the:manner in which the Jews prepar- 
ed their dead bodies for burial. After they had prepared 
his body, they ‘laid it in a new tomb or sepulchre, hewn 
out of the solid rock, in which no person had ever been 
laid, and to make it safe, a large stone was placed against 
the entrance. 

But the Jews remembered, that while our Lord was 
alive, He had prophesied that in three days he would rise 
from the dead ; and they begged Pilate to let them have a 
gyard of soldiers to watch the sepulchre, so that his disci- 
pies might not come and steal away the body, and then re- 
port that their master had miraculously risen from the 
dead. Accordingly, the stone was sealed, and soldiers 
plaged there to guard it. 





This occurred on Friday night; aad as the next day 
was the Jewish Sabbath, the friends and the enemies of 
Jesus rested quietly until the morning of the first day of 
the week, which is our Sabbath. Of the wonderful events 


that happened on that morning, we will give some account 
next week. 
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Moral Tales. 
’ = ORIGINAL, 


ELLEN LEE. 

One summer afternoon, at about dusk, a stage coach 
was seen driving through the village of B. ‘The lazy pace 
of the horses seemed to indicate that they had travelled a 
long distance, and the driver seemed quite indifferent as 
to their progress, letting them trot along as slowly as they 
pleased. By taking a glance into. the coach, it might be 
seen that there was only one passenger. ‘Ihis was a young 
ludy dressed in deep mourning, whose sad, though un- 
commonly lovely face, indicated that she had some heavy 
trouble pressing upon her heart. 

And was it atta” ve that Ellen Lee was sad? She had 
hardly reach: her sixteenth summer, but she had met 
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with a loss from which she could never recover, and she 
felt desolate and lonely. It is a dreary thing to be am or- 
phan; and Ellen thought’as she drove past the humble 
cottages by the road side, that she would gladly change 
places with the poorest of the poor man’s children, if she 
could once more know a father’s love. Only one short 
month had passed, since Ellen’s father died. She had 
loved him better than any thing on earth, for her mother 
had died when she was very young, and he had been her 
constant companion. And .now Ellen was alone in the 
world; going among comparative strangers to spend the 
rest of her life. No wonder she was sad. 

Upon Mr. Lee’s death, it was found that he had left lit- 
tle or noproperty, and Ellen found herself obliged to look 
for some means of support. Not knowing where to apply 
for assistance, she at length determined to write to her 
father’s brother, who she knew was fully able to aid her. 
There had, however, been very little intercourse between 
the brothers for many years, owing to a difficulty which 
had arisen, and which resulted in their separation. But 
Ellen knew that her uncle was rich, and could, at least, 
procure her a situation as a teacher. She therefore de- 
termined to write and tell him of her need of assistance. 
‘In answer to her letter, she received one from her uncle, 
telling her that he needed a governess for his two daugh- 
ters, and that, if she could be contented in his family, he 
would receive her gladly. ‘This was more than Ellen had 
expected ; and she soon prepared herself for her. journey. 

Having travelled alone for two days, Ellen was now ap- 
proachig her journey’s end. All was new and strange to 
her, and, leaning back in her seat, she fell into a painful 
reverie, from which she was suddenly awakened by the 
stopping of the coach before a large and elegant house. 
The beautiful grounds, extensive garden, -ahd lofty shade- 
tress, indicated that the owner of the mansioi was a man 
of wealth and importance. And this was to be Ellen’s fu- 
ture home. 

The servant soon appeared, and ushered Ellen into the 
sitting room, where her uncle was reading. He rose, 
came forward, and said, ‘‘So my‘*neice has accepted her 
I am glad to see her in my house. 
But Michael,” turning to the servant, ‘‘Show Miss 
Ellen to her room for she must be weary with her jour- 
ney. And at tea, Miss Ellen, I shall introduce you to 
your aunt and cousins.” ; 

After traversing the long hall, Ellen was shown into a 
small room which she was to occupy. The room was 
prettily furnished, and there was nothing in it to remind 
her of her dependent situation. And Ellen felt that she 
ought to be grateful and happy. Was she so? No. She 
longed for some kind, loving friend to welcome her, to her 
new abode. She thought of the warm kiss and hearty 
welcome her frther always gave her even after a short ab- 
sence. Her uncle was kind, to be sure, but his manner— 
how cold and indifferent, compared to her father’s! 
These thoughts pressed upon her, and throwing herself on 
the couch she gave way to a passionate flood of tears. 

But sorrow such as Ellen’s, must not long be indulged. 
She felt that she must at least appear cheerful ; and, after 
changing her travelling dress, and carefully removing all 
traces of her tears, she descended to the parlor where her 
aunt and cousins were assembled. Louise, the eldest, 
was a year older than Ellen, very beautiful, but haughty 
and cold. She had been surrounded by admirers, and 
praised for her beauty, till she had become selfish and 
careless of the happiness of others. But Ellen had not 
seem her cousins since they were both children, and she 
was charmed with her beauty. She felt that a kind warm 
‘heart must correspond to such a face, and her first impulse 
was to throw her arms around her cousin’s neck, and beg 
her to love her, as she did when a child. But what a 
chill was sent to Ellen’s heart as Louise coldly offered her 
hand, saying, ‘‘ Miss Ellen Lee, I presume.” ; 

Difficult. as it was for Ellen to conceal her mortifica- 
tion, and keep back the tears which filled her eyes at this 
reception, she succeeded in doing so, and’ turned to her 
aunt who was seated upon the sofa, hoping that she, at 
least, would show a more affectionate feeling towards her. 
But the same formal manner repelled her, and: poor Ellen 
longed to return to her own room, and there indulge her 
grief unseen. ; : 

But little Hatty and Emma, two lovely children of nine 
and ten, who were too young to know that their cousin 
was poor and dependent, and who were attracted’ by her 
lovely face and gentle manner, came with their bright 
happy faces to Ellen, and after affectionately kissing her, 
said, ‘Oh we are so glad you've come, to be our 
teacher.” . 

And when Ellen went-to her own room that night, 
though lonely, sad, and disheartened, the kind words of 

her little cousins came to her mind, and she thanked her 
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God that she had found some one to love her. The next 
morning, Ellen was to commence her duties as governess. 
She found that the education of her sweet little cousins 
had been sadly neglected, and it was a hard task to teach 
them at first, for they were not accustomed to apply them- 
selves. But where such gentleness and patience as El- 
len’s is used, success must come at last. The children 
each day loved her more dearly, and her slightest wish was 
soon their law. This was indeed arich reward. Some- 
times, after Ellen had been confined all day with the chil- 
dren, she would take them with her into the woods, and 
tell them the stories which they loved to hear. 

And how did Louise look upon the gentle, patient in- 
structress of her sisters? Not with a loving smile of ap- 
probation. She cared little how they were taught so long 
as they troubled her not, but she saw Ellen’s lovely tem- 

r with something’ of envy, and avoided meeting her. 
But Louise was the only one, who did not soon learn to 
love the kind, gentle Ellen. Mr. Lee, who felt the want 
of some one to read to him, soon found that none could do 
it so agreeably as his niece , and every evening found El- 
len in her uncle’s library, reading aloud, while his daugh- 
ter Louise was spending the tyne in reading the last nov- 





Just three years from the time when Ellen, lovely and 
sad, arrived at her uncle’s house, there might be seen 
many carriages driving towards his princely mansion. 
There was something of great interest going on, for though 
it was a lovely summer evening, the house was brilliantly 
illuminated. Ladies dressed in the thinnest muslin, and 
young girls glowing with excitement were seen passing 
through the rooms. But though all the beauty of the vil- 
lage was there, none would compare with the charming 
bride. The lovely Ellen, with her two favorites, Hatty 
and Emma, for her bridesmaids, looked more beautiful than 
ever, and the rich, handsome, and accomplished bride- 
groom seemed to consider himself the happiest man alive, 
in possessing such a treasure as Ellen for his bride. Louise. 
alone, the cold, haughty, and beautiful Louise, looked up- 
on the bride with unloving eyes, and it was whispered 
among the village girls that a feeling of envy was mingled 
in her cup. Be that as it may, Ellen knew it not; happy 
in her husband, conscious that she had gained the love of 
her uncle, and of the two lovely children whom she had 
‘instructed, there was no cloud over her prospects of hap- 
piness. But after Ellen and her husband had gone, it was 
a long time before Hatty and Emma recovered their cheer- 
fulness, and their papa was ofien heard to say, ‘I would 
give half my fortune to have Ellen back again.” m. w. p. 











Narrative. 
THE SELF-RUINED. 


BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 


“ Margaret, my daughter,” said Mrs. Barton, “I wish 
for your company this morning.” 

“ Where are you going, mother?” replied Margaret. 

“1 am going to Mrs. Osborn’s.” 

“*T should like to go there, if 1 can do any good.” 

Now this was hardly spoken in sincerity by Margaret, 
for she had some objects of her own to accomplish that 
morning, and in consequence was somewhat indisposed to 
accompany her mother in her visit of mercy. Mrs. Bar- 
ton noticed this indisposition, bnt said nothing about it, 
simply remarking, ‘‘ perhaps if you cannot do good, you 
may get good, by going.” : 

Margaret made an offert, and laid aside her unwilling- 
ness, and prepared cheerfully to accompany her mother. 

It was a cold November morning. The surface of the 
ground was frozen, and the wind whirled the dry leaves 
along the path. Margaret wrapped her cloak closely 
about her, and pressed briskly onwards, with some emo- 
tions of thankfulness that she was prepared for the cold of 
the approaching winter. 

They turned down a narrow lane in the outskirts of the 
village, and knocked at the door of a small and decayed 
dwelling. No voice.was heard bidding thementer. Afier 
knocking several times, Mrs. Barton lifted the rude latch 
and entered, followed by her daughter. 

In front of the large fire-place, in which a few brands 
were sinvking, sat an aged woman scantily dressed, with 
her face buried in her hands, and her elbows supported on 
her knees. Her hair was grey, and as it had escaped 
from the confinement of the comb, and hung around her 
neck, it led one to suppose that she was a maniac. She 
did not raise her head, or in any way take notice of the 
fact that some one had entered the room. Mrs. Barton 
stopped for a moment, and gazed upon the bent form be- 
fore her; while a tear gathered in her eye. Margaret 
drew closely to her side, and gave her a look clearly indi- 
eative that she was alarmed. 

‘“* How are you this morning?” said Mrs. Barton, seat- 
ing herself on a rude stool by the side of the woman, while 
Margaret held back to be near the door, in case anything 
should happen to render flight expedient. 

“tm as bad as I can be,” replied the woman after some 
time, in a harsh tone of voice. “‘ If it does you any good 
to know it, you know it.” 

‘© J came here to see if I could not be of some service 
to you,” said Mrs. Barton, in a very kind and sympathiz- 
ing voice. ‘ I have heard of your loss. What can I do 
for you?” 

* You can’t do nothing for me, and I don’t want noth- 
ing done for me. I waut to be left to myself.” 





During this time, she had not raised her face from her 
hands. Margaret made motions to her mother for leave 
to withdraw, but without effect. 

*T shiould be glad to comfort you, if I knew how,” said 
Mrs. Barton. 

“It’s for folks like you,” said she, raising her head, 
and giving Mrs. B. a fierce look, “to talk about comfort 
who have good houses, and enough of all things, and friends 
and children around you. What comfort is there for me, 
starving in this hovel, andall that I had to love in the 
bottom of the sea? I tell you, I’ve lost my all. I know 
he was not what he ought to be; but he was my child, my 
only child, and I loved him as I did my eyes, and he is 
gone, gone to the bottom of the waters, and what else is 
there left for me in this world? I don’t care what be- 
comes of me.” 

She buried her face again in her hands, and swayed her 
body backwards and forwards, and seemed determined to 
pay no more attention to what was said toher. Mrs. Bar- 
ton addressed a few more sympathizing words to her, and 
repeated several religious truths adapted to her case, and 
took her leave, telling her she would send her some food. 
The sufferer allowed her to cepart without expressing the 
slightest acknowledgement ofher kindness. 

Margaret was in haste toleave the house, and at first 
looked backwarde frequently, to see if they were not pur- 
sued. ‘When they had reacted what she regarded as a 
safe distance, she said, ‘‘ mother, what a dreadful woman 
Mrs. Osborn is, and yet I pityher.”” The tears which had 
been previously restrained by fear, now found their way to 
her eyes. 

“She is greatly to be pitisd,” replied Mrs. Barton. 
‘*She has great afflietions, and no consolations. News 
came last night that her son was lost overboard at sea.” 

‘**] was afraid to see and hear her. Isn’t she almost 
crazy ?” ‘ 

‘* She is pretty near what may be called wild with grief. 
It is dreadful to suffer whet she suffers, and have no God 
to go to.” 

** Would not the Lord hear her if she were to pray?” 

‘** The Lord is nigh to all that call upon him, but she 
feels no disposition to call upon him.” 

**Can’t we do any thing for her?” 

“We can pray for her, and treat her with sympathy and 
kindness.” 

**« But she won’t let you—how she talked to you.” 

‘“* We must not be weary in attempting to do good. We 
can send her some food, and call on her again, after a lit- 
tle time, and perhaps her feelings will have become a lit- 
tle softened, so that she may listen to words of instruction 
and consolation.” 

‘** Was she always suck a wicked ereature as she now 
is?” 

** Certainly not; you know that evil grows worse and 
worse. I knew her wher she was young. She was then 
very pretty. She was always at meeting on the Sabbath, 
and with the exception of the fact that she was disposed 
to give a little too much indulgence to her high spirits, 
she was as well behaved a girl as any of us. Her pros- 
pects for a happy life were as fair as those of any of us. 
If any one had told her, then, that she would be the 
wretched, hardened inmate of a hovel, she would not have 
believed it possible.” 

‘* How did it come about ?” 

‘* When she was about sixteen, there was a revival in 
the place, and a large number of the young people were 
interested in it. She was very deeply affected. But just 
at that time, she became acquainted with a fine looking 
young man who had just come into the place, and who 
took it upon him to sneer at the revival as the result of 
priestcraft and delusion. Maria, for that is her name, was 
warned of her danger in associating with him; but her 
vanity, if not her affections were interested, and she would 
not give him up. Her solicitude on the subject of salva- 
tion at length became so great, that the resolved that she 
would cease to receive his visits. She would see him 
once more, and then give her mind wholly to the concerns 
of eternity, till the great matter was settled. Shesaw him 
once more, and was persuaded to go with him to a scéne 
of amusement on the very evening on which a meeting for 
inquirers was appointed. After that, her seriousness was 
at anend. She married Osborn and conformed to his 
habits of life. He never allowed her to attend church, or 
to read the Bible. In a few years he became a common 
drunkard, and led her a most wretched life. Her only 
son left home when he was fourteen, and spent very little 
time there afterwards. Osborn died about seven years 
ago. Yesterday, as I told you, the news of her son’s death 
reached her.” 


“Then she used to be one of your companions, when 
she was young!” . 


“Yes, I have often tried todo her good, but hitherto 
without success.” 

** You don’t mean to give her up now?” 

‘*By no means, When we get home, I shall ask you to 
take sume food to her, and I shall call there again this 
evening.” 

‘* Mother, I had rather not go there alone.” 

‘There is no danger whatever. I know ‘it is not pleas- 
ant to go there, but where would there be any room for 


the exercise of self-denial, if we went only on pleasaht er- 
rands of benevolence 1” 


** PIL go, mother.” 

“And remember who hath made your home to differ 
from that abode of misery; and remember the great dan- 
ger there is in trifling with serious impressions. It is 























quite possible that her consenting to go to that place of 


amusement when her conscience told her she ought to go 
to the meeting for inquiry, was the act that made her 
wretched for time, and it is to be feared, will make her 
so for eternity.”—W. Y. Observer. 








History and Biography. 








THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 34.] 
James I. 
Crowned 1603.—Died 1625. 

In the person of James VI. of Scotland, and James I. 
of England, the son of the unfortunate Mary, Queeg of 
Scots, were united every claim to the throne of England ; 
and he was called to occupy it with the approbation of all 
the orders of the state. He had been taught from his in- 
fancy that kings ruled by divine right, and that his pre- 
rogative was uncontrollable. This had been for a long 
time the doctrine of the English court. But the people, 
ever since the commencement of the reformation, had 
been getting new ideas of liberty. And, as James lacked 
the frugality of some of his predecessors, and was fre- 
quently obliged to call on parliament for money, there 
was kept up, during his whole reign, a contest between 
him and the house of commons, in regard to his preroga- 
tives, in which he was constantly growing weaker; for, 
in every conflict, he was obliged to make some con- 
cession. 

James injured his popularity, on his first entrance into 
England, by forbidding the people to assemble to greet 
him,"as he passed along. He retained some of the ablest 
of Elizabeth’s officers, particularly Mr. Cecil, who was 
his prime minister, and chief officer; but he always had 
about him some favorite, whose chief merits were beauty 
and pleasing manner, on whom he lavished honors, to the 
disgust of sensible people. At his first parliament, he at- 
tempted to unite the two kingdoms, but failed, as the 
English were jealous of the Scots. He gave more tolera- 
tion, in matters of religion, than his predecessors; but, 
strange as this may seem, this satisfied neither party ; for 
they had not yet learned the true idea of religious liberty. 
The catholics had expected, as he was the son of Mary, : 








,| the present English version of the Biible. 


who was a most zealous Catholic, he would re-establish 

their religion ; but they were soon disappointed in finding 

him strictly adhering to the laws passed in Elizabeth’s, 
time. They therefore engaged in a desperate attempt to 

destroy both him and his parliament. Robert Catesby, 

Thomas Percy, and Thomas Winter, three gentlemen, 

with Guy Fawkes, a Spaniard, and one Gamet, a Jesuit, 

with a number of sworn confederates, undertook to blow 

up the house in which parliament assembled, on its first 

meeting, with gunpowder. Percy rented a house adjoin- 

ing the parliament house, and also the vaults under it, 

which were used for storing coal; and they put into these 

vaults thirty barrels of gunpowder, and covered them with 

coal, to conceal them. But though it was managed with 

great secrecy, it was discovered just in time to prevent the 

catastrophe, and the ringleaders Jost their lives. This 

was the famous gunpowder plot. Strange as it may seem, 

the chief movers in this abominable scheme, were men of 
fair character ; but they were under. the influence of Po- 

pish feelings, which justify any act that may promote the 
interests of the church. 

This conspiracy enraged the people against the Catho- 
lics, and thepe was a loud call for vengeance. But James 
bravely rejected all violent measures, and determined to 
punish none but the guilty. ‘The reign of James, was, 
however, stained by an act of injustice against Sir Walter 
Rawley, who was condemned on a charge of conspiracy, 
which was never proved ; and after many years imprison- 
ment, he having stated that he had seen a rich mine of 
gold in the world, he was sent in search of it, but failing 
to find it, he was put to death on the old charge of 
treason. 

James was engaged for a long time in negotiating a 
marriage between his son Charles, Prince of Wales, and 
a daughter of the king of Spain; but the prince growing 
. impatient, proposed to visit the court of Spain in disguise, 
which he did, in company with Villiers, the king’s favor- 
ite. Charles went in the character of a knight, and Vil- 
liers as his squire. On their way, they went to a ball at 
Paris, where the prince saw the princess Henrietta, whom 
he afterwards married. They were well received in Spain; 
but Villiers was guilty of so many intrigues and brawls, 
that they got into serious difficulty. 

In the latter part of his reign, James was involved in se- 
rious trouble, from a war which he undertook against 
Spain and the Emperor, in behalf of Frederic, elector 
palatine of Germany, who had married his eldest daugh- 
ter; in which, after fitting out alarge army, he was en- 
tirely unsuccessful. Soon after this, he was seized with 
an ague, which proved fatal. He died jn the 59th year of 
his age, after reigning over England twenty-two years 

The great event of this reign, was the publication of 
In 1604, king 
James appointed fifty four learned men, chiefly professors 
and divines from the University of Oxford and Cambridge, 
whom he charged with the task of re-translating, revising, 
or correcting previous versions of the Holy Scriptures, so 
as to produce as perfect a translation as possible. Forty- 
seven of these met, and dividing themselves into six com- 
panies, each company had a portion assigned them, and 
then they met together, and agreed upon the Whole. Af- 




















ter which, the portion assigned to each division was dis- 
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cussed and agreed upon by the whole. They took the | 
different versions in use, and compared them diligently | 
with the originals. This version though not perfect, is as _ 
good a translation as was ever made in any language, and | 
may be safely trusted, in every thing of importance, re- | 
lating either to faith or practice. N. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE TWO FANNYS. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


What a soft and sweet name js Fanny; when I was 
young, I thought much of pretty names ; but as I grew 
older | learned to associate the name with the girl who 
bore it, and found that every good girl had a pretty name 
whether it were Amelia or Jemima. 

Well, as I have remarked, I always thought that the 
old fashioned name Fanny, a very sweet name, and by no 
means improved when altered by the fashionable misses 
to “‘ Fannie;’’ and as I am just now thinking about two 
girls with whom I am acquainted that bear that name, I 
will tell you wherein they differ. 

Fanny N. nearly fifteen years of age, is a gentle affec- 
tionate girl, very modest and unassuming in her manners 
and dress; she is no “ gad about,” but is fond of retire- 
ment, preferring the society of her mother and only sister, 
to any other; that mother’s word is her law, she needs 
but to know her will to do it. She is not sullen and ill- 
natured, when forbidden by her to read frivolous novels 
and sickening love stories; she knows her mother is a 
better judge of books than herself, and would be as unwil- 
ling she should peruse an unprofitable one, as to have her 
associate with an improper companion, consequently her 
mind is well stored with solid and useful reading; while 
her imagination remains untainted by that worse than 
useless reading which is now fluoding our land. 

Fanny N. was no beauty; but what cared she for that; 
she had never read of novel beauties, and had no ambition 
to be like them; it is true, she was near-sighted, and had 
to wear glasses over her large light eyes, neither was her 
mouth exquisitely formed, for her upper teeth unfortu- 
nately protruded somewhat over her lower lip. But who 
that knows Fanny N. thinks any thing about her being 
ill-looking ? why, no one; they think of her as that intel- 
ligent, kind hearted, affectionate girl, who loves dearly to 
obey her parents, and make all around her happy; of her 





whose nimble fingers fly so swiftly when knitting warm 
stockings for those who need, whether near or far off. 

Those who love Fanny, value her for her good qualities 
and not for her looks; and should she ever marry, it will 
doubtless be to one who has discovered that though the 
casket is plain, there is a jewel within. 

The last time I met Fanny N. she was some miles from 
home, assisting her aunt Fanny (for my story is all about 
Fannies,) in taking care of her sick grandmother; and I 
hope she will not soon forget what she then heard about 
that bright world, where her aged grandparent was soon 
expecting to go; but will herself strive to be ready also, 
lest the Son of man come at an hour when she looks not 
for him. 

I will now tell you about Fanny B. who is near the same 

age, but quite unlike Fanny N. Yes, Fanny B. likes to 
look pretty ; her glass has told her that her face and form 
too, is one of the prettiest that enters the church; and 
she imagines that fine clothes will make her still more 
beautiful; she therefore makes every possible effort to ob- 
tain the means of adorning her person, regardless of her 
mind ; and being poor, she sometimes goes out to service 
for this purpose. 
_ There has been a revival in the neighborhood where she 
lives the past winter, and she was thought to be one of 
the converts, and with many others was led into the wa- 
ter and immersed, professing the Lord to be her God. 

Two or three weeks after this solemn event, she left her 
Place and returned home ; where in three days afterward, 
the was followed by Esq. H. the gentleman for whom she 
worked—accompanied by an officer of justice. , What 
must have been the feelings of Fanny and her family when 
the officer demanded the goods she had stolen from Esq. 

Yes, hotwithstanding her late profession of religion, 
she had actually stolen articles of dress, and not only those, 
but foolish tales and story books, of nearly the worst kind, 
She had been suffered from childhood to indulge in this 
pernicious reading, and had formed such a taste for it, 
thatevery thing must yield to it, like the toper with his 
tum bottle, she had sipped and sipped again, but was 





never satisfied ; and now the habit bound her as with iron 
chains, and duty, conscience, character, every thing must 
be sacrificed to gratify it. ; 

Poor Fanny B. what did she not suffer for thus indulg- 
ing her fondness for dress, and her wicked love of ficti- 
tious reading! She had broken the commands of God, 
and caused him to hide his face from her, she had lost her 
good name, which was better than silver or gold, she had 
brought disgrace on the church she had joined, and caus- 
ed the members to grieve over her fall ; she had given the 
enemies of religion occasion to laugh among themselves— 
she had driven her father, who is a poor man, to pay over 
twenty dollars to save her from a court of justice; and 
_pleased Satan, the enemy of souls, right well; and in re- 
turn, had obtained a few baubles and ornaments to adorn 
her person, and a few lying stories to excite her imagi- 
nation. 

Girls, which would you prefer resembling, Fanny N. or 
Fanny B! : Orpua. 

Deerfield, Mass. June, 184%. 











Religion. 
LUCY HOWARD. 


Lucy Howard lived in an old fashioned white house, in 
one of the pleasantest and most retired streets in Boston. 








few houses.like the one in which she lived, are now to be 
‘found in the crowded city. Few as they are, however, 


the more roomy mansions of our fathers. But some of the 
old houses are pleasant spots, and such was the home of 
Lucy. There was a pretty garden before it, where a great 
many flowers grew. Looking through the rails of the 
white fence, you might have seen in the later summer and 
early autumn months, the large yellow lilies lifting their 
bright heads, as if proud of their showy appearance, and 
the flowers of the golden coriopsis, like glowing stars 
among the dark green leaves. 

Near the house was a small building of one story. It 
had been occupied formerly, by a poor family, but the in- 
side had been altered, and the whole fitted up for a school- 
house. Lucy being but a little girl, used to be very fond 
of looking out of the window, to see the scholars when 
they came to school one by one, or two or three in com- 
pany, or when they were all dismissed together, and went 
off pleasantly and lovingly to their homes. 

One day, Lucy’s mother told her that she might put on 
her bonnet, and go with her to see the school, and per- 
haps, said she, you may bocome one of the scholars 
yourself. 

They knocked at the door, which was opened by the 
teacher, who invited them in, and gave them a seat. Lucy 
found that all the scholars were gone home, save one, and 
that she was crying so badly that she seemed to take no 
notice of the visitors. She was, apparently, a girl of 
about thirteen years of age, and Lucy looked on in aston- 
ishment, to see one, who in comparison with herseli, 
might have been called a young lady, so violently agitated. 

*“O Miss G »’ she began to say, “if you will 
= let me come to school, I will do any thing you 
wish.” 

Here Miss G , turned to Lucy’s mother, and told 
her that one of her scholars had been guilty of such wick- 
ed conduct, that she could net allow her to come to school 
any _ lest she should make others as wicked as 

erself. 


Here the poor girl burst afresh into tears. 








**O Miss 
G——,, if you send me away,I shall be ashamed to be 
seen any where.” 

Miss G 





looked very sad, but without speaking sat 
down to her desk, and wrote a short letter to the father of 
the girl. Being duly folded, directed and sealed, it was 
given to her weeping pupil, who had several times inter- 
rupted her during the writing of it, with many promises 
that if she might but rémain, she would do all that was 
right. When the letter was first given her, she would not 
take it, but actually threw herself on her knees before her 
teacher, with many sobs, entreating that she might yet be 
forgiven, promising most solemnly, an entire amendment. 
‘Tears came into the eyes of her teacher; ‘she felt very 
sorry for this distress, but these promises had been made 
many times before, and well she knew that by the next 
day, they would all be forgotten, Miss G——, had made 
up her mind as to her own duty, and she would not be in- 
duced to go back. } 

“« Take this letter,” said she, in a calm voice, “ to your 
father ; you cannot come here any more.” 

After some hesitation and much weeping, the unhappy 
girl went away. 

Lucy felt very sober to see this, and after a few min- 
utes conversation had passed between her mother and 
Miss G , they also took their leave. 

‘That was a sad sight, to be sure,” said Lucy's moth- 
er, “ but did it not make you think of that time, when all 
who sin against God will be sent from his presence? This 
poor girl felt very badly to be sent from school. in dis- 
grace, but the teacher could not have one so wicked 
among her scholars, whom she is teaching as far as she is 
able, to be wise and good, neither can the wicked live 
with the good in heaven. Bitter, indeed, were the tears 
shed by her, but what was her grief, compared with that 
of those unhappy ones, who at the last day must be ‘ pun- 








ished with everlasting destruction from th 
the Lord?” s o e@ presence of 


s ; ‘ will be of use to some one. 
It was many years ago that Lucy was a little girl, for very ° 


‘ : . ‘ will soon have happier feelings. 
they are rapidly disappearing, many being torn down every | 


year, and trim rows of brick houses, taking the place of } 








This made Lucy very sober, and as they entered the 
door of their house, her mother said, at the same time 
kissing her, “‘ tomorrow you may enter this school, and 
may you remember sometimes the misery of those who are 
finally cast out of heaven, so that you shall be led to trust 
in that Saviour, who is able and willing to save you from 
such a fate, and to conduct you to glory.”"—Chr. Watch. 














Nursery. 








LITTLE JAMES AND HIS DOVE. 


“Oh dear me,” said Susan Brayton, a little girl about 
ten years old, “ what shall I do? I wish vacation was 
over, for I am always so Jonely. Aunt Lucy will you tell 
me what to do this afternoon, unti! mother comes home?” 

‘“‘T thought you were very anxious to make a cloak for 
your doll,” repled her aunt. 

“T am tired of playing with my doll, and reading, and 
every thing else, and I wish school-time would come 
again, so that I might see the girls,” said Susan, as she 
stood at the window and scratched the letters of her name 
on the glittering window paife, where Jack Frost had de- 
posited his feathery treasures, 

“‘T would advise you, Susan, when you feel as you do 
now, to think if there is not something you can do, which 
Tt is because you heve spent 
the day to no good purpose, living only for yourself, that 
makes you feel thus; try now to do some good, and you 
Is there not some sewing 
you can do to help your mother ?” 

** | don't feel like sewing, aunt Lucy,” answered Su- 
san. “I have been fussing over my doll’s cloak, uatii I 
am tired of the sight of needles and thread.” 

“* But you were then sewing for your own amusement 
only. I heard your mother say this morning, that she 
wished the strings were hemmed in readiness for Fanny’s 
apron, That is plain work, and the thought that you are 
sewing for some good purpose, will banish all your fatigue, 
I am sure.” 

“ Well, aunt Lucy, I will try,” said Susan. 

** Meanwhile,” continued her aunt, “I will tell you a - 
little story, which I shall call James and his Dove.” 

‘* What was his other name?” inquired Susan. 

‘I do not choose to tell thee his other name, because 
it is a true story; that is enough to call him, When 
James was about seven years old, some kind friend gave 
him a little dove, and hiselder brother made a cage for 
him to keep it in. James was so gentle, that the little 
creature soon learned to take the crumbs of bread from 
his hand, and it was his greatest delight when he came 
from school to seat himself by the cage, to open the door 
and hold out his hand for his favorite. He had not long 
to wait, for the dove was always on the watch, with his 
head first inclining on one side and then to the other, and 
when he heard the latch of the gate, and his master’s feet 
upon the pavement of the yard, he would hop upon the 
perch, and the moment the door was open, take his place 
upon his hand. ‘They. were somewhat alike, that child 
and his little companion, and it was a beautiful picture to 
see them together. ‘The dove would press his soft head 
against his master’s cheek, whose blue eyes with their 
long eye-lashes, and his dark hair curling loosely around 
his high white forehead, made him very attractive. But 

it was, after all, the pure and innocent expression of ‘his 
countenance, which gave him his chiefbeauty. Henever 
had any wicked thoughts ; or rather when they came into 
his mind, he did not let them stay there, and therefore his 
countenance usually wore that happy look, which we love 
to see*in children, and which makes us think they try to 
be good. 

One pleasant Saturday morning, as James was return- 
ing from school, he thought to himself,—‘“‘ this afternoon 
I will take my Sunday School hymn, and sit down upon 
the door-steps with pet by me,” and with the thought of the 
pleasant time he would have, he turned the corner very 
quickly, and was soon at his own gate. As he raised the 
latch, he ratiled it hard that pet might know he was com- 
ing, but when a moment after he stood beside the cage, 
the door was open, and no dove wasthere. James looked 
under the rosebush, and behind the wheelbarrow, but 
could see nothing of him, and was turning to go into the 
house, when he heard a low grow! just over his head. He 
looked up, and there on the fence sat an old gray cat with 
the dove in her mouth. ‘The naughty, ugly cat!" ex- 
claimed James, as he seized a stone to throw at her. But 
just then the thought came into his mind—‘‘ Pussy doesn’t 
know any better, so she isn’t to blame,” and he dropped 
the stone upon the ground, but his eyes filled with tears, 
as the cat disappeared over the. fence, with his darling pet. 
He sat upon the door-step where he had thought to have 
such a pleasant time, and cried bitterly.” 

“How big is James, now, aunt Lucy?” inquired 
Susan. , 

‘« He is a man néw,” replied her aunt, “and would not 
willingly do anything wrong, and never loses his temper. 
If he had given way to anger with the old cat, who, he 
said did not know any better, the next time anything went 
wrong, he would have been more angry, probably, and so 
have gone on, until instead of being so good a man, he 
would have been cross and irritable. I was reminded of 
him this morning, when | saw a little girl strike her baby 
sister, fur tearing her doll’s frock, which she had ‘careless- 
ly left in her way. I could not help thinking what sort of 
a woman this little girl would make, if she did_ not soon 
begin to control her temper. I thoughit, too, of her moth- 
er, and how unhappy it made her to see her little daugh- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








ter so easily made angry, until I felt quite sad; but I am 
sure if my dear niece would only think about it, that she 
would endeavor to correct this fault, which if neglected 
will be the cause of much sorrow to herself, and to all who 
love her. Will you not try, my dear Susan, to do better 
in this respect,” inquired her aunt, as she threw her arms 
around the little girl, and kissed her affectionately. Su- 
san hid her face upon her aunt’s shoulder, to conceal the 
tears of sorrow and shame which were falling from her 
eyes, and promised that she would begin from that 
moment. 

Many and severe were the trials with which Susan had 
to contend, in her effort to control her wilful temper, but 
every one seemed easier than the last, and though she 














this process, he came upon the lost knife. 

“ve found it,” he cried out, and proceeded to re-fill his 
pocket. 

“Stop,” said his father, “ go to the corn-house, and get a corn- 
basket.” 


“Perhaps he feels bad because he gave way to his passion so’ 
far as to come to blows with his companion. Perhaps you had 
better go and talk with him about it.” 

“T don’t like to talk with boys who fight.” 

Mr. Neal was called away at that moment, and said no more 
to his son about the matter, till evening. He then had it in his 
thoughts when he said, “I am afraid you have lost something 
far more valuable.” What was it? It was an opportunity of 
doing good. To lose a valuable knife is a misfortune, but to 
lose an opportunity of doing good is a far greater one. If 
Charles had gone and talked kindly to the boy, he might have 
exerted a strong influence for good over his mind. Charles 
should have been willing to talk with a boy who fought, provid- 


move! But when at last she started and plunged into the sea, 

then the cloud departed, and amid the congratulations of his 

friends, he witnessed in triumph the success of toil and skill. 
There floats that noble ship, fresh from the hands of the buil- 














ful generation, and in bitterness and sorrow shall they know the 
need of that blessed reward, the gratitude of their children, 


—¢————— 
HOW TO BE HEALTHY. 


Rise early—breathe in the bracing air, and gently exercise 
yourself in splitting wood, bringing water, shovelling snow, or 
working a token or two at the press. 

Retire to bed in good season. Never spend the whole night 
in the ball-room, or amid exciting scenes. The night was made 
for rest. 

Be careful of fits of anger. One of these is worse thana 
_ toothache, and wears unaccountably on the springs of 
ife. 


morose character, are detrimental to health. Beware of them. 
Be kind, cheerful, social, benevolent. Suffer no cloud to lin- 
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A mean and miserly disposition—a hoggish soul and af P 
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sometimes wearied in her exertion, yet her efforts were | ed there was an opportunity of doing him good. Whatever you ger on your brow, and revenge to spring in your bosom 
finally crowned with success, and ‘now at the age of six- | may lose, never lose an opportunity of doing good. a: ke Follow these simple rules day by day, and you will sobietie be 
teen, in the thoughtful, pleasant, yielding maiden, you mmm afflicted with the gout, cholic, fever, or the thousand ills which 
would scarcely recognize the passionate, self-willed child ; THE LAUNCH. — in the —_ < cen a hours, morning snoozes, mid- 
: her li ; , . ' night carousals and lady indolence. 
endo + np he he wf bese y rte oe Sambone. I had just arrived, a total stranger, in one of those beautiful 8 y pions 
tate et par Lucy’s story of Jenies and his dove. villages, which skirt the southern sea coast of Massachusetts. WHAT IS PRAYER? 
[ Register. In a stroll for exercise toward |he going down of the sun, I saw Prayer is the Christian’s joy when like a mariner he is tossed 
=== | a noble ship upon the stocks, and crowds of people were walking | upon the sea seeking for some bright star which shall amnion 
Editorial that way. In answer to an inqiry, I was informed she was just ~ — . a ee . ty 8 and 
: aif : e strong hand of ,death is upon him; then like his Master h 
tora . about being launched. f joinel the throng, and was soon ina prays, “'Thy will, not mine be den” Whee tei, a wil 
— convenient spot for viewing the interesting scene. every blessing, and his cup runneth over with mercies, then he 
I HAVE LOST IT There sat this noble monumant of human skill and power, a | prays that he may not forget the Giver. 
. ‘ ship of four hundred tons. A few supporters only were left on Thus in every season, and under the influence of whatever 
“J have lost it,” said Charles, as he came into the house with | other side: while a confused noise of a hundred sledges and | i7cumstances does the Christian pray. He loves to address his 
a very sad countenance. Iai d the f sising impedi e Maker, and inspired as if by the Holy Spirit, does he pour forth 
«“ What have you lost?” said his father axes proclaimed the few remaining impediments would soon be | his thanks, and the prayer that he utters comes from a truly de- 
nd me Rave F fi . a at removed, and she would rush down into her destined element. voted heart, and is accepted by Him, who knoweth all things, 
My knife—that beautiful knife that uncle Phillip gave me. “ That brace you see near the bows,” said a spectator, will Prayer is not to be considered a hardship or a prescribed duty, 
I have looked ony where for it, and I can’t find it, and I shall | .oon be the only thing that holds her, and when that is knocked — a — — — only shall delay, and eternity con- 
as mya it under the barn?” said his father. away she will start.” I witnessed with deep interest the falling neces nea 
. ; . : f ge 9 ore 
“ Under A barn!” Is it likely that my knife is under the oS on ne ane - Negeri me on ees A LITTLE GIRL AND HER DOLLAR. 
hen? block after another, till only the single brace remained, when A little girl in Ohio sent me a dollar, not long since, to ail 
- ‘ % think it is; b ‘d had looked the cry “all ready,” fastened attention with almost breathless | in printing Bibles for the heathen. And as her parents were not 
No, I don’t ink it 18; but as you said you had looked | i iterest upon the operation of a man whose huge sledge-ham- rich, J was curious to/know how she came, by the money. He 
i for it, you must, of course, have looked under the mer, was now knocking to pieces the last and only supporter of esa de sarki Med Lag AP -onen gs, (lle a oo the 
oH) arn. : : . sorry for the mis- 
iF «| didn’t mean every where.” the ship. The last chip of the brace soon flew off, and nothing erable heathen. But her father was not a rich hy eal a 
Hh in bemeraih Mbuens bil veneiiies,: -rodealt Atens remained to prevent a rush to the water. But still there was no | not give her much money to send to the missionaries. She 
re now y ’ y : y in YS | movement! The crisis had come, but all was still! The ship | thought, however, she might deny herself some things that cos 
ig. say what they mean. Have you ona in your pockets: lay as quiet, as though the land and not the sea was her home. | money, and what she could save in that way she would give, 
“No sir, but I have felt in them. “Come all of you,” shouted the chief architect to a crowd | She thought of her coffee. Could she not do without that? It 
if “I know a boy once, who made a great outcry about losing p you, : 4 would be something of a trial, to be sure, for she liked it right 
1 nic cdnéil, and when he was iaade to talead his ete the upon deck, “ come forward bs ead the forecastle, and leap and.| well. And she knew that she would see it on the table every 
4 pe “4 — stamp together.” They did so with a will, once, twice, thrice— | dry, and see others drinking it. But it was not necessary for he 
} found it. _ , | no movement yet! “Once more with all your might!” Once | to have it. She knew that milk was much better for her ; and 
; “ Charles well knew who that boy was, and proceeded to imi- | ore it was, and the massive fabric shook with the effort of the she was very anxious to do something for the perishing heathe 
ip tate his example. He had a foolish habit which some contract, dA . dden shout “ Th h ” fix She agreed with her parents, therefore, for two cents a week, a3 
A of stuffing his pockets with a great variety of useless or un- crowd. = wate out ere she goes . ed my eye upon long as she drank no coffee. It is now little more than a year 
My “ inet load bet Hef the noble ship, and in truth she started! Slow at first, but soon | since she made this bargain, and the dollar she sent me, is what 
} necessary things. He began to unload one pocket. He lrst | she moved on with augmenting force, till, striking the water | she saved in fifty weeks, just two weeks less than one year. 
— ae eng oe oe pin -~ . _ of | with prodigious power, she dashed the waves from her sides, and [Foreign Missionary. 
wine, then a piece of india rubber, then a crooked stick, then a her b ' SE. 
small gimblet, then a quantity of tow, then two or three knife wy wer etl in reir ion Dede end stmensl THE FAMILY RELATIONSHIP. 
handles without blades, then a fish-line, then some parched corn : hae) eet Ah, if we only understood how near to us Providence lig 
’ ? - houts from the th shore, till the side of the b j 
and beach-nuts mingled together. It was pretty plain that it CRSEe Hom Tae Cay on shore, e side of the beautiful placed the fountain of our happiness; if we only understood this 
was not there; so he proceeded to unload another pocket which harbor rang again. ; from the day of our childhood upward, acted upon it, and profit 4;, 
filled with dimil eal alt date In th There was a cloud upon the chief architect’s face, when his | ed by it, our lives would then seldom lead through a dry wilder, int 
was filled with a similar variety of articles. In the course of | jas supporters were knocked away, and yet the ship did not ness! Happy are those whose eyes are early opened by paren 


and home to the rich activity of life. They will then experiene bo 
what sweetness and joy, and peace can flow out of family rela 0 


tionship, out of the heartfelt union between brothers and sisters 


between parents and children; and they will experience how the ye 
relations, carefully cherished in youth, will become blessings {om th, 


maturer years.—Miss Bremer. 




















- ‘ ders, and soon to enter upon her vocation upon the mighty deep. ‘ste 
be neg - the basket, narn what his father want- I could not but have many and serious thoughts concerning her. ee as) | 
= 0 An pm as - “4 questions, ol gn accustomed to | Gay streamers are floating over her. Beautiful are her decora- Poetry. | 
. ey ets a ot oe i er and gain-sayings. He tions—firmly and strongly put together is that massive fabric. ee ae 
yer sb “es a = arcaue ene teen tn Rectan Wt | Soon the towering masts will be added, and the snow-white can- onhines i ere 
il h - “y aa — oad all your pockets, into the basket, if it | yass be ready for spreading to the breeze. ee ; - 
fe I 2 — itl ly hold — How many like her have rushed forth in their pomp and THE PRICELESS JEWEL. " 
| guess it will pretty nearly hold them,” said Charles, pro- | pride to brave the perils of the deep, but have gone to find the Thou twinest pearls, mother, 
ceeding to deposite one thing after.another in the basket, till his «es : About thy daughter’s brow co! 
fierce elements miglitier than they, and have gone down to fath- i i r 

pockets were empty. omless depths, or have been strown i lanch ee ih 
“ There,” said his father, “ don’t you feel lighter now ?” peer le n in melancholy fragments Thou bringest for her now, the 
“I think I do some, sir.” Go ble shi ‘ b deution | And, father, thou dost toil to 

© Well, hoop lighter then, and not meke yourself « walkin o noble ship to a better destiny! Go forth for the peaceful The livelong day for me, ha 
pao ne Siteres = haitel pe ntes thi may & | errands of commerce—go, it may be, to bear the servants of Thou seekest gold in distant lands, | 

“ I'm glad I haven’ lost my knife.” P your things 1n. Christ to benighted ]ands—go to show your countrymen and And treasures in the sea. chi 

7 sama benefactors a dying world! And when, by the hardships of I love the whit 1 ~ 

“ ” ’ ps of the ; ite pearls, mother. 

a a lost something far more valuable. sea, or the decay of age, you shall have finished your course, The silks and satins, too, ; ing 

“This nmuing - may it be found that all who have ever trodden your decks, and An oudignte the a om, he 

‘ a ; ‘ ided your course, have b i i : a 
“This morning, Sir. Have I lost any thing this morning, EA eC ata a. But, mother, when the Saviour smiles, ha 
Sir?” These shining gifts grow dim; ; 

“TI am afraid you have. Indeed, I know you have.” Dariet Father, the yellow gold is rare, "| He 

« What is it, Sir?” D. We'll garner it for him. tha 

“Try and see if you can’t find out, yourself.” ——— not give his love, kind ones, “ 

Charles could think of nothing that he had lost that morning. a RAVEN. Nor ye em one, bea WF night b 
He concluded his father must mean time, and yet he had been ; oe ee ee ae ee With all their treasures told. ite he 
quite busy all the morning. sneioate sere ee cunt Son Se oo castle, and They say that I am fair, mother, al 

° . : , awaited the falling of the waters of the flood. arcely di : ’ 

I will tell you some things which happened that morning, and tops of the mountains appear, when he called the — A po tee That I am very fair, ; the 
perhaps you will understand what was the loss to which Mr. | his care around him, “ Who, among you,” said he, “will be a They praise my dark blue eyes, mother, my 
Neal alluded. Two boys were passing on their way to the vil- | messenger to bring us tidings, if the time of our deliverance is And my long, golden hair. 1 
lage, and fell into some dispute which ended in their coming to nigh lel : : My voice they say is soft, mother, hac 
blows just in front of Mr. Neal's house. He eaw them, and call- a. — dere t ol | > ao — el — all. =~ a ‘= notes, ( 

‘ . . arcely was in- i ird-li : 
ed to them to desist unless they both wished to test the strength | dow opened, when he hastened forth; but he sebanand aah tiie Cee the air it sag ee bia 
of his arm. They stopped; one of them went on, and the other | The unthankful one forgot him who had saved him; forgot his : : dee 
sat down on a large stone by the wayside, and wept. Mr. Neal i He — around S dead. a Lid * ew - snot, father, - 

hi d asked him if h ; ut justice lingers not. Yet was the air full of poi ‘ weet ee eli 
went = to Eien, GES CNS ey OO We Nei tind he ete he damps, and a heavy vapor hung over the dead; it eand in Rens tees, oo Sees ble 
wes = sila iain wee vision, and darkened his feathers. As the yonng, budding flower? wit] 

a e hurt?” sai c arles, as his father came in. Ase punishment for his forgetfulness, his memory become Then, as the blooming spring-time flowers E 

e says he is not. darkened as hissight. He knew not his own new-born offspring ; To God their fi ce bring, th 

« What is he erying for then, if he isn’t hurt 2” he felt not for them a father’s joy. Fearful of their hatred, he My beauty shall * wholly his, thr, 

fled and left them. The unthankful must witness an unthank- His praise my voice shall sing. i 








